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PREFACE 


The object of this syllabus is to present in condensed form the 
material necessary to lay the foundation for an intelligent under- 
standing of the momentous developments at Geneva in 1924. The 
reading of a half dozen of the books listed in the bibliographies, 
supplemented by selected pamphlets, easily obtained from the 
various organizations noted, will enable those who have no time to 
read more to form an independent, personal opinion upon this vital 
question and to follow future developments with intelligent interest. 

The books are easily accessible in libraries or may be obtained 
from the publishers at reasonable rates. The reading may be covered 
in a week or ten days. 


James T. SHOTWELL. 


New York, March 1, 1925. 
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I. THE OLD REGIME 


The Geneva Protocol of 1924 as the Symbol of a Revolution 


Extent and significance of the revolution. War as old as history. 
Only witchcraft and slavery were comparable: the one in the realm 
of belief could be eliminated without physical readjustment, the 
other ir the field of economics could be eliminated by substituting 
other working agencies for slaves. But so far we have had no sure 
substitute for war. The Protocol is an effort to supply this, the 


first comprehensive effort of its kind ever made by responsible’ 


governments. 

No such first step can be perfect. Mistake to expect that it solves 
all problems at once. It is rather the official beginning of a long 
and vast movement. Compare other historical movements. The 
Rights of Man proclaimed in the French Revolution not yet at- 
tained. Slow process of realization of the Revolutionary ideals; 
taking almost a century, from 1789 to 1879 before France became 
soundly Republican. England slowly appropriated the fruits of 
its Revolution which declared for responsible government. Similarly 
the Protocol marks a turning point. Can we discern how permanent 
and far reaching this is? 


The Background of History 


War IN PrimItTIvVE Society. Its dominance. Tribal life; the 
place within the tribe of the warriors, and extent of intertribal 
fighting. War as feud; as robbery; as slave-hunting; to enforce 
tribute; to extend rule. Slight extent of recognized peaceful rela- 
tionships with strangers. 


War IN Antiquity. Persistence of primitive tribal conditions 
through much of antique history: in the Old Testament; in formation 
of empires; in Greek city states. Warriors privileged socially and 
politically. The beginnings of political life conditioned by the 
citizen’s obligation to fight for the state; war as the chief problem 
of political discussion. The Roman Empire, achieved by conquest, 
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brings the first “world peace”’ (the pax Romana), but only to those 
within its frontiers. Consequence of this is the possibility of a 
great extension of law and development of justice—the greatest 
heritage Rome left the world. But the Roman peace rested upon 
the insecure basis of a society built up on conquest, and it fell because 
economically and morally unsound. 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE MippLE Aces. The dark ages brought 
back some conditions of primitive life: tribal wars; then feudal, 
then national wars. The national states, like the ancient cities 
and empires, grew up out of wars with neighbors, uniting smaller 
units into larger. But through most of this process there was a 
protest from the Medieval Church. The “truce of God”’ limited 
the days of fighting in feudal times, and the Church offered a refuge 
from violence; but war as such was regarded as inevitable. Religion 
based on moral ideals as yet too weak to master the historic forces 
based on force. 


WaR AND PEACE IN MopDERN History. The national states: as 
secular experiments establish themselves with theories of sovereignty 
which deny the right of any restraint except of their own deter- 
mination. Theory of the Divine Right of kings gives way to theory 


that the State can do no wrong. Great bearing of this upon policies 
of war and peace. 


International Law and Diplomacy 


INTERNATIONAL LAw. Grotius, first half of seventeenth century, 
founder of modern international law. Distinguished between just 
and unjust wars but offered no general test for determining which 
wars were unjust. Little effect of this distinction in practice. Vattel 
in the eighteenth century more nearly interpreted his age in his 
manual which taught the absolute theory of sovereignty: the 
unquestioned right of going to war. The nineteenth century as the 
era of the national state built upon this theory its recognition of 
the legitimacy of international wars. International law, however, 
slowly developing principles of recognized limitations of war. As 
most wars, after Napoleon, were relatively limited in scope, the 
trend of international law in the nineteenth century was to safeguard 
the rights of neutrals; hoping to narrow the sphere of belligerency 
down to the vanishing point by insisting upon the rights of neutrals 
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which must not be injured in war. But the World War by bringing 
all states in, made necessary a complete reconsideration of this 
method. Even where the ancient principles were sound, the detailed 
application of the rules was often obsolete. The result is a call for 
“the progressive codification’’ of international law to correspond 
to changing conditions. But, above all, there is the new direction 
of the whole movement, based upon the principle that war itself 
must go. 


Drptomacy. Based upon this historic process. The weight of 
armaments as a threat to secure one’s case. The duplicity, cunning 
and secrecy so often charged against diplomacy inevitably varies 
in direct proportion as it depends on war system. Diplomacy and 
democracy: has it changed? 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Commerce as an agent of war; of 
peace. As in the case of diplomacy the nature of commerce depends 
directly upon its relations to the war system. Predatory commerce 
and exploitation—with force behind. Peaceful commerce working 
toward free trade or “open doors.” 


The Lessons of the World War 


The World War was itself a revolution not only in the art and 
science of warfare but, also, in the use of war itself as an instrument 
of politics. 

War in the past has been undertaken for definite purposes such as 
the vindication of a nation’s honor, for defense or the attainment 
of specific ends such as the extension of markets or territory, the 
protection of citizens abroad, etc. While it has always involved a 
risk it has nevertheless been possible in the past for statesmen to 
calculate that risk and use war when they thought it to their ad- 
vantage because they could direct and control its course. The 
World War changed all this because it showed that under present 
conditions war is not controllable either in direction or in extent. 
This changes the whole relationship of war to statecraft and it is 
this revolution in the character of war today which makes the 
movement for international peace a necessity. Statesmen cannot 
any longer calculate the extent of the spread of modern war nor its 
economic consequences, which extend far beyond the war itself 
and make the victor the victim. There is no longer any possibility 
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of calculating advantages from victory where Great Powers are 
involved. 

The spread of modern war is like that of a contagion or a plague. 
It involves, first of all, the entire civilian population of the belliger- 
ents. This means that it begins with panic; and no one can calculate 
the consequences of panic. Its effects spread as well through non- 
belligerent countries owing to the interlacing of credits and the 
need for control of raw materials. In short, war has not only escaped 
direction and control, it involves all civilization and its elimination 
is a question of practical politics. This is most clearly seen by 
those most exposed to the danger of another war. Security is hence- 
forth not merely a question of military preparedness but rather 
of international acceptance of substitutes for war. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


General Information 


The literature on this subject is extensive and much too general for 
detailed study. The student, however, should be familiar with the 
following series: 

International Conciliation, published monthly by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 
Pamphlets published periodically by the World Peace Foundation, 

40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

League of Nations publications (Geneva), especially the Monthly Summary 
and the Information Series. These may be obtained from the World 

Peace Foundation. 


Among other organizations issuing helpful material in bulletins, pam- 
phlets and periodicals may be mentioned: 

American Committee for the Outlawry of War, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

American Peace Award, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

American Peace Society, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 

Foreign Policy Association, 9 East 45th Street, New York City. 

League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 

National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National League of Women Voters, Department of International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, 1010 Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York City. 
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Society to Eliminate Economic Causes of War, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wilson Company, H. W., 958-972 University Avenue, New York City. 
(The Reference Shelf, Selected Articles, Briefs, Bibliographies, Debates, 
Study outlines of timely topics). 

World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 







History and Development of International Cooperation 


Bryce, James, War and Human Progress, International Conciliation, No. 
108, November, 1916. (An illuminating essay). 

Burns, C. Delisle, A Short History of International Intercourse, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1924; price $1.75. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., “The Historical Background of the League of 
Nations,” in Duggan, Stephen P., The League of Nations, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston, 1919, pp. 18-49, 342-343- 

Moon, Parker Thomas, Syllabus on International Relations, issued by the 
Institute of International Education, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925; price $2.00. (This is the best general guide both 
to subject matter and literature. It is indispensable as a reference 
book in any group studying these problems). 

Walsh, Edmund A., Editor, The History and Nature of International 
Relations, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922; price $2.75. 

Wright, Quincy, Limitation of Armament, Syllabus No. XII, Institute of 

International Education, New York, 1921, pp. 9-22; price 25 cents. 

May now be obtained from the Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace, New York. 



















International Law and War 


Oppenheim, L. International Law, 2nd ed. Longmans Green, New York, 
1912, Vol. II, pp. 59-77, 121-128, 327-338. See especially: Just 
and unjust war,’ p. 74- Right of going to war, p. 59; price $6.50. (A 
useful manual even for an introductory survey). 












Diplomacy and War 


Lippman, Waiter, The Stakes of Diplomacy, Henry Holt, New York, 1915; 
price $1.40. 






Economics and War 


Angell, Norman, The Great Illusion, 4th ed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1913; price $1.50. (This book anticipated the conclusions 
that a victor cannot win in modern war). 

Brailsford, H. N., The War of Steel and Gold, The Macmillan oem. 
New York, 1915; price $2.00. Now obtainable from Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 

Clark, J. Maurice: Hamilton, Walton H.: Moulton, Harold G.: Readings 
in the Economics of War, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


1918; price $3.50. 
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Pratt, Sereno W.: Seligman, Isaac N.: Outerbridge, E. H.: Woodlock, 
Thomas F.: Paish, George: Finance and Commerce, International 
Conciliation, No. 50, March, 1912. 


The World War 


Bourne, Randolph S. Towards an Enduring Peace, American Association 
for International Conciliation, New York, 1916. (A Symposium 
of Peace Proposals and Programs), May now be obtained from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York; price $1.00, 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, A World in Ferment, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
New York, 1918; price $1.50. 

Clark, J. Maurice: Hamilton, Walton H.: Moulton, Harold G.: Read- 
ings in the Economics of War, The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1918; price $3.50. (A comprehensive source book, giving a 
general view of the economic aspects of the World War). 

Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace by the Oxford University Press, 
New York. (Many of these are now out of print but can be found 
in the larger libraries). 

Economic and Social History of the World War, published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace by the Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, England, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. Com- 
plete in 150 volumes. (While too comprehensive for ready reference 
may be used by advanced students). 


The Peace Treaties 


Treaty of Peace with Germany (Versailles), International Conciliation, 
No. 142, September, 1919. 

Treaties of Peace between the United States and Germany: Austria: Hungary. 
International Conciliation No. 170, January, 1922. 

Maps showing territorial Changes since the World War, the Transfer of the 
German Cables and the League of Nations in 1923, International Con- 
ciliation, No. 198, May, 1924. 

Treaties of Peace 1919-1923, Texts of the Treaties of Versailles, St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, Trianon, Neuilly, Sévres, Lausanne and the Straits 
Convention, with maps as above. Two volumes, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, New York, 1924; price $3.00. 


II. EFFORTS AT REFORM 
Religious and Moral 


THE Duat NATuRE OF THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE; opposing 
violence yet consecrating its use by those in authority. The inner 
contradiction never wholly met by the Church because civil society 
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rested so largely upon war. So long as this is the case, religion 
cannot oppose war wholeheartedly and unreservedly without running 
the risk of being an enemy of law and order. The revolution must 
first take place inside the civil society. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS. 


Non-resistance. 

The Quakers: their remarkable history and influence. Other 
organizations refusing to accept the legitimacy of war. History 
of these in the World War: various grounds for their protest: atti- 
tude of governments, of the public. A study of this movement 
in allied and in ex-enemy countries. International developments 
in the post-war period. Seeking to make non-resistance a positive 
rather than a negative movement. 


Non-Pacificist peace movements. 

Acceptance of the obligations of defense while seeking to eliminate 
aggression and the causes of war. Anti-imperialist movements. 
Their effects seldom permanent. Attempt to confiscate the profits 
of war. Plans to conscript wealth, as well as the lives of those of 
military age. Practical nature of this proposal, which grew out of 
the experience of the World War. Government control of industry 
in war is now recognized to be inevitable. Business in belligerent 
countries will not be free to profit asin the past. Can this be extended 
to neutrals? A task for the League of Nations. 


International Conferences 


THe HaGuE CONFERENCES. The Conference of 1899 called to 
reduce armaments failed in this owing chiefly to German opposition. 
But it established a framework for an International Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague for such Powers as would accept it when 
they pleased. It also proposed condemnation of barbarous practices 
in war but without provision for enforcement. 

The Conference of 1907 again failed to reduce armaments and 
confined itself to revising the laws of naval warfare and approving 
the creation of an International Prize Court limiting arbitrary 
acts of capture, etc. The Hague efforts were as- notable in their 
failures as in their partial success. The war machine was too strong; 
diplomacy had become more its victim than its master. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE (1921-22) for the reduction 
of naval armaments; set a certain ratio (§-5-3) for the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan as the permitted proportion of 
capital ships. It denounced barbarous methods of warfare; but 
left aside questions of land armaments and other measures of war, 
It did not provide for its own reconvening. 


International Arbitration 


ARBITRATION IN SPECIAL INSTANCES. Use of arbitration to settle 
disputes, a development of modern times. Instances in American 
history. Note especially Jay Treaty, the Alabama case. The 
Dawes plan calls for numerous arbitrations 


TREATIES OF ARBITRATION calling for the use of arbitration when 
certain conditions arise. The Bryan Treaties (1913), a proposal 
that no dispute become a cause of war until after examination by 
an international commission. 

Difficulty of having effective arbitration when questions of national 
honor and interest are excluded from its jurisdiction. Complicated 
methods of erecting tribunals where separate tribunals are needed 
for each case. Need of coordinating this movement. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. International arbitration almost 
entirely voluntary until the present. Refusal of nations to submit 
indiscriminate cases or to accept proposals for compulsory arbitration 
except within narrow fields. 


ENFORCEMENT. The enforcement or sanction of arbitrations 
is one of the chief peace problems. Danger of the enforcement 
becoming a new war and therefore not really preventing war at 
all. Two aspects of it: (a) enforcement of the procedure of ar- 
bitration, (b) enforcement of the award of arbitrators. ‘Compulsory 
arbitration”’’ generally means the obligatory use of the procedure 
in all cases of disputes not originally and specifically excluded. 
Acceptance of the settlement proposed by the arbitrators is a second 
and quite different question. A party to a dispute may submit 
to the “compulsory’’ arbitral procedure, but refuse to carry out 
the award. In voluntary arbitration the execution of the decision 
has depended on the good faith of nations. Would this be satis- 
factory in the case of compulsory arbitration? Continental powers 
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favor enforcement of procedure and of award, the British and Amer- 
icans favor leaving enforcement to the honor and good faith of the 
parties concerned. See also the Protocol. 


The World Court 


CoNTRAST WITH THE COURT OF ARBITRATION. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, known popularly as the World Court, 
was established by a separate treaty (or protocol) of December 16, 
1920. This protocol is also commonly known as the statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. It differs from the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague in three main points. 
In the first place, the Court of Arbitration was not, in itself, a de- 
ciding tribunal, but only a framework of a court, furnishing a list 
of names out of which the contestants in each case might select the 
arbitrators. Secondly, the Court of Arbitration tends to compromise 
between the claims of parties, trying to reach a settlement which 
can be accepted rather than to apply a law or strict legal rules. 
Thirdly, there can be no certain continuity in the administration 
of justice when the arbitrators are picked each time by the parties 
to the dispute so that different individuals constitute the tribunal 
in each case. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is a very different 
institution. It exists and acts like any other court. Its business 
is to apply the law. By its continuing administration of justice 
through case after case, it would build up through practice the body 
of international law and secure recognition for it. 


THE PERMANENT CourT: APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES. The Second 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907 produced a plan for such a court, 
but the nations concerned found it difficult to agree upon a method 
of appointing the judges. The statute of 1920 uses as a sort of 
electoral college the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations, 
thus securing along with a general representation of all nations a 
fair consideration of the rights of the Great Powers. The choice 
is from a list prepared so as to elicit the opinions of jurists in different 
countries. The election of the judges is practically the only con- 
nection the Court has with the League. Its decisions and its juris- 
diction are wholly independent of League control. It may give 
advisory opinions. 
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THE JURISDICTION OF THE CourT. “The jurisdiction of the 
Court comprises all cases which the parties refer to it and all matters 
specially provided for in Treaties and Conventions in force”’ (Article 
36 of the Statute). 

This means that the jurisdiction of the Court is in general volun- 
tary; it would rest with each party to a dispute to accept it or not. 
However, the article in question goes on to say that states may in 
addition accept the Court’s jurisdiction as obligatory in disputes 
involving any of the following matters: 


1. The interpretation of a Treaty. 

2. Any question of International Law. 

3. The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation. 

4. The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 


Nations signing the Protocol of Geneva mentioned below agree 
to this compulsory clause; with such reservations as they wish. 


AMERICAN ADHERENCE. Several proposals have been made 
with reference to American adherence to the Court. Of these, that 
submitted by Secretary Hughes in his letter to the President, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1923, advises the United States’ adherence to the statute 
but not the acceptance of the compulsory clause and with the 
following reservations. 


1. That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States, under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations constituting Part I of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality 
with the other states, members respectively of the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of 
either the Council or the Assembly for the election of judges or 
deputy judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
or for the filling of vacancies. 

3. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the court as determined and appropriated from time to time 
by the Congress of the United States. 
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4. That the Statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the Protocol shall not be amended without the 
consent of the United States. 


The League of Nations 


THE CovENANT’S MAIN PRINCIPLES. Peace is the common con- 
cern of civilized nations. 

War and the menace of war must be averted by common action. 
Anything tending to disturb the peace of the world is the common 
concern of all states members of the League. Peace rests upon an 
assurance of national security. 

Armaments are to be reduced to the lowest amount consistent 
with security. 

The practice of justice and equity between nations is as essential 
to peace as policies of national security. 

The exploitation of colonies and defenseless peoples of inferior 
culture must cease. 

Economic imperialism is condemned and the policy of the open 
door or fair opportunities to trading states insisted upon. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE LEAGUE. The Assembly, representative 
of all member nations, meets annually in September. It can consider 
all questions of international relations which threaten the world’s 
peace. In addition, the other organs of the League report to it the 
progress of the League throughout the year, both the work of the 
Council and of the Secretariat and of the various commissions. 
This furnishes a great open forum for the expression of the public 
opinion of the world. It has none of the appearance of a diplomatic 
meeting where government representatives disguise or hide their 
points of view. On the contrary, the general publicity challenges 
statesmen to present full statements of their cases for open discussion. 

The Council with permanent representation from the Great Powers 
and an elective representation from the smaller ones meets fre- 
quently both in stated meetings and upon call in time of crisis to 
deal with the administration of international problems presented 
to the League by different states and also to deal with crises.. In 
five years it has met thirty-two times. 

The Secretariat. The work of the Secretariat during the past 
five years has been a marvelous achievement drawn from various 
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nationalities with their differing political outlook and experience, 
The members of this body have contributed in an extraordinary 
degree to the solution of many of the current problems which come 
before the League. They have worked with great devotion and 
singleness of purpose, submerging their national prejudices in the 
cause of international peace and have done more than any other 
single force in the world today to justify the confidence of statesmen 
in the possibilities of a working league. The Secretariat serves asa 
constant medium for exchange on international information in 
addition to its permanent work as the expert official body for Council 
and Assembly. 

THE LEaAGuE’s History. Five years of steady consolidation 
of its position as a peace medium. 

Active work in the settlement of six international disputes which 
might have developed into war. 

Work in economic reconstruction in Austria and Hungary, etc. 

The safeguarding of rights of minorities and control of mandates 
under the peace treaties. Humanitarian activities. 

This steady development has made the League a recognized 
necessity and the real international center of European policies, 
It has become a Power which only a general war could destroy and 
is itself the chief guarantee against such a war. 
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Scott, James Brown, Texts of the Peace Conferences at the Hague, 1899 and 
ch 1907, Ginn & Company, Boston, 1908; price $2.20. 


Washington Conference 


es Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament, International 
Conciliation, No. 169, December, 1921. (Proposals and important 
ed addresses). 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Part II, Interna- 
cS. tional Conciliation, No. 172, March, 1922. (Treaties and Resolutions). 
nd 


International Arbitration 
Special Instances 


Oppenheim, L. International Law, Vol. 11: War and Neutrality, 2nd ed. 
Longmans, Green and Company, London, 1912, Alabama case, pp. 
407-409, Dogger Bank incident, p. 7; price $6.50. 

Parker, Edwin B., America’s Part in advancing the Administration of 
International Justice. International Conciliation, No. 203, October, 


y, 1924. See especially for Alabama case, pp. 7-9 and for Dogger Bank 
he incident, p. 13. 

Treaties 
b- Treaties for the Advancement of Peace between the United States and Other 


Powers, negotiated by W. J. Bryan, published for the Carnegie Endow- 
’ ment for International Peace by the Oxford University Press, New 


of York, 1920; price $1.50. 
s, * Compulsory Arbitration 

Moore, John Bassett, The Permanent Court of International Justice, Inter- 
y, national Conciliation, No. 197, April, 1924. Optional Clause, 
1e pp. 9-10, p. 26. 
). Shotwell, James Thomson, Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
or tional Disputes, Text and Analysis. International Conciliation, 


No. 205, December, 1924. pp. 6-7, 55-63. 
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Permanent Court of International Justice 
See also Bibliography on p. 9 





Vol. VII, Nos. 3-4, Boston, 1924, pp. 125-137. 


o. 6, Boston, 1923. 





Handbook on the League of Nations, World Peace Foundation pamphlet, 


Hudson, Manley O., Work of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at its First Two Years, World Peace Foundation pamphlet, Vol. 


nannd Manley O., Permanent Court of International Justice and the 


uestion of American Participation, Harvard University Press, 


ambridge, Mass., 1925; price $4.00. 


Johnsen, Julia E., Permanent Court of International Justice, Vol. II, No. 
2 of the Reference Shelf, The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
1923; price 90 cents. (Brief, bibliography and reprints of various 


addresses for and against the Court). 


Moore, John Bassett, The Permanent Court of International Justice, Inter- 


national Conciliation, No. 197, April, 1924. 


United States and the Permanent Court of International Justice (The), 
International Conciliation, No. 186, May, 1923. (Text of the Protocol, 

ini organization of the Court, appointment of judges, jurisdiction of 
iat the Court, statements by President Harding, Secretary Hughes, 


i Elihu Root, Herbert Hoover and John Bassett Moore). 


it, What the World Court is, American Peace Award Pamphlet, Information 


bi Series No. 1, December, 1924. 


ih 

1 international court movement. Very valuable). 

ii Year Book, 1922, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Ap Washington, D. C., pp. 152-157. 

bi 

i League of Nations 

Md Covenant of the League of Nations (The), Text with introductory note, 
" League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, Pamphlet Series No. 1, 
Bt December 1, 1923. 

id Duggan, onken P., The League of Nations. The Atlantic Monthly 


ress, Boston, 1919; price $2.50. 


Year Book, 1921, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pp. 105-134. (The history and development of the 


4 Handbook on the League of Nations, World Peace Foundation pamphlet, 
a Vol. VII, Nos. 3-4, Boston, 1924. (A review of the work accom- 


plished by the League). 


' Johnsen, a E., League of Nations, Vol. II, No. 3 of the Reference nets 
the H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1924; price 90 cents. 
bibliography and reprints of various ‘articlés for and roo 5 the 


League). 


League of Nations Starts (The), an Outline by its Organizers, The Macmillan 


Company, New York, 1920; price $3.00. 


Levermore, Charles H., League of Nations Year Books, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923, published by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. (The Year Book for 


1 1924 will be published by the World Peace Foundation). 
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Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, published by the League of 
Nations, Geneva, World Peace Foundation agent in the United 
States (for current information). 


Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, Foreign Policy 
Association, Pamphlet No. 30, Series, 1924-25, January, 1925, 
pp. 17-26. (Text of the Covenant). 

Text of the Covenant with Amendments, Information Section of the League 
: Nations Secretariat, World Peace Foundation agent in the United 

tates. 

Note. For the latest information regarding the work of the Court, con- 
sult the American Bar Association Journal, 1612 First National Bank 
Bldg., 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., in which Manley O. 
Hudson conducts a department which deals with recent opinions and 
decisions of international courts with particular attention to the 
opinions of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


III. DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


Preliminary Efforts at Disarmament by the League 

MISCELLANEOUS ActTriviTiEs: failure of attempt to apply to 
land armaments the “Washington method” of set ratios (Esher 
plan). Remarkable gathering of statistical data on costs of ar- 
maments and other information. Establishment of principle by 
Third Assembly that disarmament depends on national security 
and two problems inseparable. 


Drart TREATY oF Mutuat AsststaNcEe (Cecil-Réquin plan). 
This proposal of the “‘ Temporary Mixed Commission’’ of the League 
(“mixed’’ civilian and military) was referred by the Assembly in 
1923 to the governments for their opinions, accepted by some Con- 
tinental Powers but rejected by Great Britain and others. 

The following points of this treaty are important: 

Article I declared aggressive war a crime (but the treaty did 
not define aggression). 

Article II obliged signatories to help a victim of aggression, acting 
generally along lines indicated to them by the Council. 

Article XI outlined an obligation to reduce armaments propor- 
tionate to the security offered by the treaty. 


The ‘‘American Plan” 
An unofficial committee of Americans drew up an alternative 
plan which was made an official document of the League and, along 
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with the “Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance” became a basis for 
the Protocol. 

The main points were: 

1. Outlawry of aggressive war. Defining the aggressor as a 
nation which goes to war while refusing summons to court (or other 
tribunal of justice), it declared that nation to be denied the treaty 
privileges which it enjoyed as a peaceful member of international 
society. But no state was obliged to join in punishing it. The plan 
rests on the idea that no nation can well risk going to war if it cannot 
calculate beforehand on the extent of the war. Insecurity in war 
is the “sanction”’ or guarantee of peace. 

2. There should be international inspection of armaments and 
recurring international conferences on disarmament, in which out- 
siders (e. g. the United States) could join. The League could furnish 
the secretariat and cooperate fully. 

3. Separate treaties of defensive alliance could be undertaken 
(1) if they were open and published; (2) if they provided as well for 
compulsory arbitration, so that they could not develop into mere 
pacts of aggression, like the pre-war treaties. 
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The Borah Resolution and the Outlawry of War 


THE Levinson Pian. On January 19, 1922, Senator Borah 
caused to be printed as a Senate document a pamphlet prepared 
by Mr. S. O. Levinson, of Chicago, entitled “Outlawry of War; 
A Plan to Outlaw War.” 

The plan is summarized in the following points: 

A conference of all civilized nations to be called for the creation 
and codification of international law; the code to contain, among 
other things, the following provisions, with which none of the other 
provisions of the code shall be in conflict: 

1. The further use of war as an institution for the settlement 
of international disputes shall be abolished. 

2. War between nations shall be declared to be a public crime, 
punishable by the law of nations. 

3. War shall be defined in the code and the right of defense against 
actual or imminent attack shall be preserved. 

4. All annexations, exactions, or seizures by force, duress, or 
fraud shall be null and void. 
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5. An international court with affirmative jurisdiction over purely 
international disputes shall be created, modeled as nearly as may 
be on the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court over 
controversies between States. All purely international disputes as 
defined by the code shall be decided and settled by the international 
court sitting as a judicial body, which shall be given jurisdiction 
over all parties to a dispute upon the petition of any party to the 
dispute or of any signatory nation. 

6. All nations shall agree to abide and be bound by and in good 
faith to carry out the orders, decrees, and decisions of such court. 

7. One nation cannot summon another before the international 
court except in respect to a matter of international and common 
concern to the contending nations, and the jurisdiction of the court 
shall not extend to matters of governmental, domestic, or protective 
policy unless one of the disputing parties has by treaty or otherwise 
given another country a claim that involves these subjects. The 
classes of disputes excluded from the jurisdiction of the international 
court should be specifically enumerated in the code and not be left 
open to the flexible and dangerous distinction between justiciable 
and nonjusticiable controversies. 

8. The court should sit in the hemisphere of the contending 
nations; and if the disputants live in opposite hemispheres, then 
in the hemisphere of the defendant nation. 

9. National armaments to be reduced to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety and with the necessities of international 
requirements. 

10. Abolition of professional soldiery and the substitution of a 
potential army through citizen soldiery on the Swiss model. 

11. All nations shall make public report once each year setting 
forth fully their military and naval armaments, structural and 
chemical. These reports to be verified by authorized committees. 

12. The doctrines of military necessity, retaliation, and reprisal, 
which are open to such flagrant and abhorrent abuse, shall be 
eliminated. 


SENATOR BorAn’s RESOLUTION. On February 13, 1923, Senator 
Borah introduced a resolution in the United States Senate which, 
although not passed, may later be reintroduced by the mover who 
is now chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
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Attached to the Resolution was the Levinson Plan, but the Resolu- 


tion itself was worded as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate of the United 
States that war between nations should be outlawed as an 
institution or means for the settlement of international con- 
troversies by making it a public crime under the law of nations 
and that every nation should be encouraged by solemn agree- 
ment or treaty to bind itself to indict and punish its own inter- 
national war breeders or instigators and war profiteers under 
powers similar to those conferred upon our Congress under 
Article I, Section 8, of our Federal Constitution which clothes 
the Congress with the power “to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations”: And be it 

Resolved further, That a code of international law of peace 
based upon equality and justice between nations, amplified 
and expanded and adapted and brought down to date should 
be created and adopted; 

Second. That a judicial substitute for war should be created 
(or, if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the form or 
nature of an international court, modeled on our Federal Su- 
preme Court in its jurisdiction over controversies between our 
sovereign States, such court to possess affirmative jurisdiction 
to hear and decide all purely international controversies, as 
defined by the code, or arising under treaties, and to have the 
same power for the enforcement of its decrees as our Federal 
Supreme Court, namely, the respect of all enlightened nations 
for judgments resting upon open and fair investigations and 
impartial decisions and the compelling power of enlightened 
public opinion. 

DISCUSSION OF THE BorAH-LEVINSON PLAN. It is from this 
group that the phrase “outlawry of war” originally came. The 
phrase is technically faulty, as outlawry applies to individuals and 
not to the commission of acts; and, also, the point may be raised 
that it is rather an “inlawry” of war; but a phrase so expressive 
as this has been none-the-less adopted throughout the world and 
this adoption furnishes sufficient legitimacy. 

A study of the above texts shows that this movement has been 
popularly misunderstood. It is not pacifist, non-resistance. It is 
not for application until popularly accepted after wide educational 
campaigns. It is an appeal on the widest possible democratic basis 
to the people themselves to reject war utterly. But it insists that 
until that time comes when the people do so express themselves, we 
must “keep our powder dry.” Defence is legitimate. At the same 
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time there is involved in the scheme a distrust of the existing diplo- 
macy, of international ‘‘politics’ as such, and a confidence in “Law” 
as the medium of justice which tends to keep the plan aloof from 
the existing international institutions. It will not hear of “‘sanc- 
tions” or the use of force to maintain the authority of the Court’s 
decrees. Public opinion, the real sanction, must therefore be given 
authoritative statement in a new code of international law. It is a 
broad declaration of American idealism, purposely detached from 
the impediments of such “practical’’ questions as accommodation 
with contemporary currents of opinion in other countries. 

The question remains whether a sweeping declaration of this 
kind is as effective as the method of negotiation pursued by the 
members of the League of Nations. Is it well to put aside all other 
methods of solving the problem until this plan could be put into opera- 
tion? Is it not possible to accept the main points of the Borah plan 
while still working for our entry into the World Court and cooperat- 
ing sympathetically with the League of Nations in its movements 
ofreform? Isit necessary to regard these various devices as mutually 
irreconcilable? Are we engaged in a war of creeds or are we really 
working for peace? Possibilities of a general federal advance uniting 
various positive contributions for at least the initial steps in America. 
After we shall have achieved something in the peace movement 
we may criticize each other with more justification; but at present, 
with almost nothing to our credit, mutual criticism may be made 
a screen for continuing militarism and for completely misleading 
American opinion. 
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IV. THE GENEVA PROTOCOL OF 1924 


The Fifth Assembly Meeting. (September 1924) 


EXTENT AND SIGNIFICANCE. This was attended by the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain and France and more than a dozen other 
Prime or Foreign Ministers. It was the most important world 
conference of responsible statesmen since the Peace Conference. 


THE METHODS OF THE CONFERENCE were almost as important 
as its results. The heads of governments spoke with great frankness 
in open debate. This was mainly due to the frankness of the Labor 
Premier of Great Britain in his initial speech. The result was that 
the Assembly became less like an international body of the old type 
and more like a parliament composed of parties differing in details 
of policy but intent upon a common purpose. This common purpose 
was the establishment of permanent peace. 

From debates in Assembly the details were threshed out in com- 
mittees one (the First) mainly of jurists and another (the Third) 
mainly dealing with disarmament. 


OTHER ActIviTIES. THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. 

The Assembly by resolution of September 22, 1924 apart from 
the Protocol, voted unanimously that the League should secure 
the cooperation of competent jurists of the world and should under- 
take the progressive codification of international law. 


The text of the resolution is as follows: 


The Assembly, 

Desirous of increasing the contribution of the League of 
Nations to the progressive codification of international law: 

Requests the Council: 

To convene a committee of experts, not merely possessing 
individually the required qualifications but also as a body 
representing the main forms of civilization and the principal 
legal systems of the world. This committee, after eventually 
consulting the most authoritative organizations which have 
devoted themselves to the study of international law, and 
without trespassing in any way upon the official initiative 
which may have been taken by particular states, shall have the 
duty: 

1. To prepare a provisional list of the subjects of inter- 
national law the regulation of which by international agreement 
would seem to be most desirable and realizable at the present 
moment; and 
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2. After communication of the list by the Secretariat to the 
Governments of States, whether Members of the League or 
not, for their opinion, to examine the replies received, and 


3. To report to the Council on the questions which are suffi- 
ciently ripe and on the procedure which might be followed with 
a view to preparing eventually for conferences for their solution. 


The Geneva Protocol of 1924 


(“Protocol’’ is used in this sense as a supplementary treaty. 
This one is a supplement to the Covenant.) 

For text of the Protocol see bibliography on p. 29. Here the 
following points should be noted. 


OUTLAWING AGGRESSIVE WAR. Aggressive war is outlawed 
(Article 2), but defense is permitted in resistance to aggression, 
and cooperative defense—coming to the aid of a nation which is the 
victim of aggression—is insisted upon. 

The aggressor is defined (Article 10) as a state refusing to accept 
summons or to abide by the decision of the Court or arbitration 
tribunal, or to abide by the unanimous decision of the Council. 

This definition is the keystone without which the plans to get 
rid of war have so far come to nothing. If aggression is not defined 
clearly, nations will continue to wage war under the pretext of 
defense; as a matter of fact, most wars in modern history have been 
so camouflaged. And so effective has this camouflage been, that 
it has often been next to impossible to determine which of two 
nations has been the aggressor. A definite test had to be applied, 
and that test had to be something of a different nature from the 
provocative policies or acts of force concerning which there might 
be two opinions. The definition in the Protocol brushes aside all 
such controversy and makes that nation the aggressor which refuses 
the alternative for war. 

This means that governments have at last—and for the first 
time in history—branded war itself as an international crime. De- 
fense is declared legitimate; but not on the isolated judgment of a 
single state party to the controversy. It is legitimate only when 
the opponent confesses itself to be an international criminal by 
refusing to accept the methods for the settlement of international 
disputes provided by the Protocol. In such a case, not only is the 
defense of individual states legitimate, but the cooperative defense 
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of all is provided for as a means of enforcement of the peace or 
“sanction.” (Article 11.) 


Tue “SANCTION” OR METHOD OF ENFORCEMENT. This is based 
upon the idea of the legitimacy of defense. (Articles 11 and 12.) 
If there is no doubt left as to who is the aggressor, there can be no 
doubt left as to who is the victim. And not only may the victim 
defend itself, but it may count upon help. The Protocol insists upon 
the obligation of the members of the League of Nations (as in Article 
16 of the Covenant) to come to the assistance of a nation that is 
attacked. The Council’s powers are limited to suggesting how this 
may best be done. The states themselves decide how much and in 
what ways they will assist, with due regard to differences in “geo- 
graphical position and peculiar situation.” 

Action to preserve the peace may be either economic or military. 
As “economic sanctions” have never yet been clearly defined or 
thought out, the Protocol calls for a further study of these methods 
of applying pressure or affording aid (Article 12). This should 
result in a needed reform in international law, in a field as yet un- 
defined and unexplored. If, as the League has promised, there is 
to be progressive codification of international law, its work in this 
field is vital. 

This all-important definition of aggression once accepted, the 
employment of force is strictly limited. It is permitted only in 
resisting a declared aggressor. It is true that the moral obligation 
of the nations to come to each other’s assistance, as stated in Article 
16 of the Covenant, is emphasized in the Protocol; but the conditions 
under which it would apply are here narrowed down to one. The 
Protocol leaves just one danger of foreign entanglements, and that 
is war itself. Against this it builds up every possible safeguard. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BALANCE OF PowErR. Some nations have 
common dangers. In the past, these fears have led to secret alliances, 
which in turn have provoked other alliances. The balance of power 
thus resulting tended towards rivalry in armaments and imperiled 
the peace. All this is changed under the Protocol. According to 
Article 13, such separate treaties are henceforth a part of the general 
scheme for maintaining peace. They are changed in three respects: 
(a) the signatories must agree to compulsory arbitration; (b) the 
terms of the treaties must be published by the League of Nations; 
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(c) any other state which desires may join them. 

This change is revolutionary, and its effect will be deeply felt 
where the danger of war is greatest. It will affect existing treaties 
and make for healthy international relations, where there has been 
mutual suspicion and menace. Measures of force would only apply 


against aggressor states. 


THE Court AND ARBITRATION. The most intricate part of the 
Protocol (Article 4) attempts to offer for every conceivable subject 
of dispute, the appropriate tribunal or machinery of conciliation. 
Dealing (as it does) with the procedure which is to be the substitute 
for war, the Protocol does not interfere in the subject matter of 
disputes. It does not deal with the merits of political controversies. 
It simply says that they must not be settled by force. Instead of 
using weighted armaments or the threat of war, with their bullying 
methods of suggestive terrorism, it substitutes an appeal to inter- 
national justice. 

History shows that progress towards justice has come by bettering 
the procedure of justice and by providing adequate courts and 
systems of law. Justice does not come first, nor does it come of 
itself. It rests upon the free development of institutions competent 
to embody the experience of mankind. There is no effective way of 
insuring peace unless the effort to secure justice runs parallel; they 
are necessary complements. 

In the statute which created the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, there was a clause (Article 36 of the Statute) which 
left it optional with states to accept its jurisdiction as compulsory 
in strictly legal matters, such as (a) the interpretation of a treaty, 
(b) questions of international law, (c) violations of international 
obligations and (d) the reparation for them. States signing the 
Protocol now agree to accept this clause within a month following 
the coming into force of the Protocol (Article 3 of the Protocol). 

Articles 4, 5 and 6, taken together, furnish plans for arbitration 
tribunals. They are very complicated owing to the fact that they 
try to cover all conceivable ways by which suitable or acceptable 
arbitrators may be found. Domestic questions are reserved from 
the jurisdiction of either World Court or arbitration, (Article 5) 
but if they involve a menace of war, that menace,—i. e. the situation 
which they create—becomes a matter for the Council or Assembly 
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to consider. This means only the use of conciliation or mediation 
by the League,—not more—in order to avert a war which would 
affect the interests of all. 
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V. THE POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN POLICY 


Possible Cooperation under a Revised Protocol 


REVISION AND AMENDMENT OF THE PROTOCOL seems indicated, 
especially by the British Government. The chief objection is the 
“sanction,” which is thought to bind the British Empire as a Sea 
Power to take the leading part in enforcing peace. British statesmen 
fear entanglements, especially with America. If the sanctions were 
permissive,—as in the “American Plan,”"—this difficulty could be met. 
They could be somewhat stronger in order to meet the need of the 
Continent; all signatories at least binding themselves not to help 
an aggressor with supplies, etc. There is no reason why some such 
amendment should not be made—and accepted next September. 


THE UNITED STATES might assent to the general principles of 
outlawry of war while reserving all binding obligations taken by 
members of the League. If it would simply declare its own policy 
to be governed by identical aims, the rest of the world could proceed 
to build with confidence its own peace institutions. This it cannot 
safely do so long as the United States is a potential menace to world 
peace. The Borah Resolution is pertinent here. Outlawry of war 
should be made an American policy. Then, as the League perfects its 
plans, we can work out in the not distant future, that association 
with it for which America would stand as a unit, coordinating our 
plans with theirs toward the one great end. (See below.) 


Other Cooperation 

ADHERENCE TO THE WORLD Court is an immediate duty. Recall 
the part played by the United States in creating it. The part played 
by the American delegations at The Hague (1899 and 1907); the 
contribution of our delegation in the creation of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

America, according to present possibilities, would not sign an 
obligatory clause such as all signatories of the Protocol accept, but 
would reserve its right to choose when it would accept the Court’s 
jurisdiction. 

Adherence to the Permanent Court is a primary duty if we are 
to make good any of our professions. It is a test of our sincerity 
in this whole movement for peace. War cannot be eliminated unless 
there is a substitute for it as a means of settling international dis- 
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putes. The chief instrument to that end in the world today is that 
court of justice which was chiefly instigated by America in the first 
instance and whose statute has been largely drawn up by Amreican 
jurists. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, recurring regularly and period- 
ically could be developed by the United States to deal with specific 
problems, if they were made consonant with the other organs of 
the League. This service is very important but should not be used 
to stultify the League; for in that case it will fail. The League’s 
Secretariat should be used, for the sake of efficiency. 

It is possible to use the method of international conference for 
the settlement of specific problems without having such conferences 
pulling at cross purposes with the peace force centered in thé League 
at Geneva. There is a place in international affairs for recurring 
periodic conferences limited to specific issues, meeting like world 
parliaments to secure continuing and progressive action in technical 
matters where the miscellaneous composition of a League Assembly 
would prevent its working effectively, but where the importance 
of the issues at stake was too great to leave in the hands of commis- 
sions unresponsive to public opinion. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of disarmament itself. The Washington Conference could 
hardly have resulted in the subsequent bickering and journalistic 
countercharges of international bad faith if it had made a definite 
provision for its own reassembling within a relatively short period 
of time. Experience in such matters tends to indicate a five-year 
period as the normal interval for reconvening such periodic bodies. 
There is no reason in the world why such a method of dealing with 
important international problems should not be developed parallel 
with the structure of Geneva. The League itself has already had 
experience of an effort of this kind in the Barcelona Conference on 
international transport, one of the best organized and most sensibly 
conducted conferences in the history of international relations. 
If we could only get away from the atmosphere of petty intrigue 
and mutual suspicion which has so falsified our international re- 
lations in the past, we should be able to find in conferences of this 
kind an instrument of cooperation with the League, which without 
involving us in the responsibilities of membership, would nevertheless 
achieve many of the purposes for which the League was designed. 
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Here then there is a possible path for American cooperation which 
could be immediate and effective; and if it were made perfectly clear 
that the steps taken were not intended to thwart or sidetrack the 
legitimate development of the League within its own sphere, then 
the conference method of settling international problems could 
develop also freely and effectively. This again would in turn be an 
American contribution to the constructive settlement of international 
disputes. Moreover, the device of recurring conferences would 
seem to offer a possible means of coordinating the divergent tenden- 
cies of the State Department and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Both could build upon such a policy in their respective 
spheres and both of them have already shown that they are aware 
of the possibilities in this regard. What is needed is a careful con- 
sideration of the agenda of such conferences and their orientation 
with other existing international bodies. ¢ 

ASSOCIATION AND COOPERATION with the instruments of the 
League should be developed in every way that promised to increase 
the chances of peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Even if we find the instruments not perfect, we can perfect them 
by use. Progress is impossible if no steps were taken till perfect 
institutions are already in existence. Mr. Root has stressed this 
point. We can better the instruments only by use. The power 
of this nation gives us a free hand. We can make of the instruments 
what we choose for ourselves. Reservations can be had for the 
asking. On the other hand that power which is ours makes it im- 
possible for us to escape the greatest responsibility for peace of any 
nation in the world. These issues are the fundamental ones in 
America’s foreign policy. 


Danger in Withholding Cooperation 


DANGER TO PEACE IN OUR ABSTENTION. This is a critical time 
in our history. It is not only that we have an opportunity to co- 
operate with other nations at the moment when our cooperation 
may enable them to continue policies of peace; but there is danger 
for all concerned if we abstain. This can best be seen by a single 
illustration. It is generally accepted that economic measures for 
enforcing national obligations should be substituted for those of 
war: thus a nation which is an aggressor might be refused raw 
materials; its shipping might be excluded from insurance; its bonds 
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and currencies from the stock exchange; its goods from the foreign 
markets, and so on. But it is clear that these bloodless measures 
would not work unless supported by the whole civilized world. 

This is a difficulty to which Americans must pay special and 
earnest attention. It is our right to refuse to join the League or 
to take an active share in anything which Europe is doing for the 
outlawing of war. But this isolation does not mean that we shall 
have no influence on the development of the League’s work of peace. 
Because of the tremendous economic power which our country 
can wield, and of our moral standing in the world, we can, by our 
simple refusal to recognize the activities of the League, hinder and 
thwart its efforts todraw upeffective measures for keeping the peace 
by economic pressure. 

What will we do if the nations of Europe declare that one of 
themselves has been guilty of aggression and that it is to be denied 
all economic facilities until it amends its conduct? Will we insist 
on our legal right as a neutral to continue to trade with that 
outlawed nation? When London closes its money market to 
the guilty state for the sake of peace, will New York offer to 
supply it with funds for the sake of an extra profit? If we should 
take such an attitude all the great effort made at Geneva last Sep- 
tember may be rendered futile. A state which knew that it could 
count upon the helpful neutrality of the United States could afford 
to take lightly the threats of economic pressure from the League, 
and the League in its turn would then be faced by a situation in 
which it would either have to give up the task of keeping the peace, 
or pursue it sword in hand. This is the blunt fact which we have to 
face: that if the United States were to refuse to recognize a decree 
of outlawry pronounced by the League, economic sanctions would 
be almost useless, and that if economic sanctions are of no avail, 
the League will have to make war upon its recalcitrant member. 

America’s Duty. In considering the Protocol we therefore 
have two sets of questions to decide. We have to make up our 
minds whether the Protocol, quite apart from its detailed provisions, 
which are capable of change, contains those principles which we 
ourselves have proclaimed as necessary for the outlawry of war. 
If we should come to a positive conclusion, then, it is our clear and 
bounden duty to strain every nerve in order to see that America does 
not lag. behind in a movement which is seeking to make the Sermon 
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on the Mount a reality on earth. Even if we should decide that 
for reasons of our own we could not yet give active support to the 
League and the Protocol, we should still have to consider whether 
we will respect the League’s work within the European field. 
Whenever a dispute has developed to the point of necessitating 
preventive or punitive action by the League, the course of that 
action will be as surely influenced by the attitude of the United 
States as a powerful magnetic center influences a compass. The 
government of the United States may fairly request to be made 
acquainted with the case as it comes before the League and with 
the reasons which guide the League’s decision. It will also be 
entitled to peruse that material with an open mind. But when it 
has satisfied itself that the action of the League is truly aiming 
at preventing war or at restraining those guilty of it, what will our 
government do then? Will it agree not to oppose the application 
of sanctions, perhaps in the form of a peaceful blockade, by the 
League? Will it agree to use whatever legal and moral influence 
it has to prevent American money from financing a state which is 
bent upon breaking the peace in Europe? Will it agree to see to 
it that American munitions and raw materials do not go to embolden 
the action of such an aggressor? And will the United States govern- 
ment proclaim without delay that, while refusing to share the 
League’s burden, it will not help a recognized disturber of the 
European peace? Unless some such mild promise is forthcoming, 
economic sanctions will not acquire great potential force in the 
hands of the League. And as a result of this weakening of the 
economic sanctions the League would be obliged to resort to the 
use of force in its efforts to restrain the aggressor, and protect the 
victim. This means that the European states which undertake to 
reduce their armaments, in accordance with the Protocol of Geneva, 
—or any other such agreement,—would be prevented from going far 
in that direction by the action of the United States in refusing to 
cooperate in the development of that substitute for armed force 
which would enable Europe to apply wholeheartedly their plans 
for submitting all the possible causes of war to international court, 
arbitration or conciliation. They are beginning to go ahead; shall 
we, who have urged them on, impede their going? These are hard 
problems to face but they must be faced fairly and squarely if our 
country is really to cooperate in the making of world peace. 
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